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Balestier's ambition on landing, an obscure youth,
in an England which had never heard of him was
no less than to conquer a place of influence in the
centre of English literary society. Within three
years he had positively succeeded in gaining such
a position, and was daily strengthening it. There
has been no such recent invasion of London; he
was not merely, as we used to tell him, "one
of our conquerors/' but the most successful of
them all.

What was so novel and so delightful in his
relations with authors was the exquisite adroitness
with which he made his approaches. He never
lost a shy conquest through awkwardness or rough-
ness. If an anthology of appreciations of Wolcott
Balestier could be formed, it would show that to
each literary man and woman whom he visited he
displayed a tincture of his or her own native colour.
Soon after his death I received a letter from the
author of " John Inglesant," to whom in the winter
of 1890 I had given Balestier a letter of intro-
duction. " The impression he left upon me/' says
Mr. Shorthouse, "was so refined and delicate in
its charm that I looked back to it all through that
terrible winter with a bright recollection of what is
to me the most delightful of experiences, a quiet
dinner with a sympathetic and intelligent man."

Our notices of the dead tend to grow stereotyped
and featureless. We attribute to them all the virtues,
all the talents, but shrink from the task of dis-
crimination. But the sketch which should dwell on